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EDITORIALS —that argue for a certain opinion 


Are You Prompt? 


ROMPTNESS! Business men de- 

mand it, society demands it; in fact, 
every walk of life wants it, demands it. 
And it should begin here at school—here, 
where we are preparing for our future 
vocation. Business has no use for people 
who are not ever on the alert. They want 
action, promptness. They fairly cry out 
for it. 

Just check up on yourself. Do you 
get to school on time, or do you get up 
late, loiter on the way? Do you hurry to 
your classes in a business-like manner, or 
do you stop in the halls, to talk to some 
friend? It takes very little time to say 
“good morning”. 

No need to stop to talk about petty 
little things, for between classes is not a 
time for gossip. Do you hurry to the 
movies after you have eaten your lunch? 
A five-minute interval is time enough 
to journey down to the movies, and after 
that time no one will be allowed to enter 
the movies without a permit. Your name 
will be taken and you will be sent to a 
supervised study hall for the rest of the 
semester—then “Good-bye, movies!” 

Why not set a record for yourself by 
coming to school, classes, and the movies 
on time? 

John Hay Ledger, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Public Speaking Prepares Leaders 


UBLIC SPEAKING is one of the 
studies in which Stockton High School 
students have excelled for a long time. 
Recently the English department an- 
nounced a single semester and a full year 
course in this subject. Since being able to 
speak clearly and directly to an audience 
is such an important factor in the business 
world, all students should plan to work 
this subject into their course of study. 
Philip Cavalero, who once represented 
Stockton High in speaking contests, rose 
to the high position of president of the 
Associated Students of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Carl Page, another well known 
speaker in behalf of the Blue and White 
is now editor of the Pacific Weekly. Many 
other students are now in college or facing 


the public gaining laurels from excellent 
training they received in this school. If 
they could talk to all Stockton High School 
students, they would probably say, 
“Take Public Speaking. You will find it 
interesting as well as useful in later life.” 
The English department merits great 
praise in turning out such talented speak- 
ers. With an everlasting supply of 
willing students in hand Stockton High 
School and Stockton business men always 
can be assured of good speakers and rep- 
resentatives. 
Guard and Tackle, 
Stockton, Cal. 


Should Clubs Be Abolished? 


HIS is a question often asked by 
students of Gallatin, especially those 
who do not belong to any organization. 
Those that are not so fortunate as to be- 
long to them think clubs to be a detriment 
to the school as a whole. The clubs, 
when one stops to weigh the evidence for 
and against, are a decided advantage to 
Gallatin. It’s true that they are merely 
the groups of students who belong to a 
certain set or “clique” and cater to those 
of their type, and they imitate the frater- 
nities and sororities of the fair college that 
adorns the south side of our city. 
However, we must consider the benefits 
derived from them. They institute a 
feeling of democracy in the school; they 
sponsor innumerable dances and other 
types of good times for the school as a 
whole and they donate funds and services 
for worthy projects in the school. Schools 
without clubs are unfortunate indeed if 
one but attends a high school that has 
none. Clubs are what make Gallatin one 
of the best high schools in the state and 
they should be recognized as such. 
Gallatin High News, 
Bozeman, Montana. 


A Senior Heritage 
RADITION and custom have been 
the foundation of the school’s great- 
ness. It has been rumored of late that 
every member of the senior class is to 


have one of his privileges taken away from 
him for the first time in the history of 
Tucson High School. 

Every year at this time the senior class 
nominates and elects the member of the 
faculty who in their estimation through 
service, efficiency, and several years’ con- 
nection with the school merits the honor 
of having the annual dedicated to him. 
When one of the senior advisers was 
questioned as to when the election would 
be heJd he said that it appeared as though 
there would be no election and the 
choosing of the honored faculty member 
would be in the hands of the heads of the 
Tucsonian. The editor or adviser surely 
have no right to select the teacher because 
the opinion of one or two is not the voice 
of the entire senior class primarily for 
whom the annual is published. The heads 
of the book. in the opinion of many are 
merely servants of the school and the 
class and are not justified in doing as they 
please. They should be held accountable 
to those whom they serve. 

If a committee is appointed or the 
eleven members of the editorial board vote 
on the question it is practically a foregone 
conclusion that their opinions will be 
influenced or biased. It is very easy for a 
small group to have their attitude changed. 

If the senior class, for whom the annual 
is published, wishes to maintain a time- 
honored custom, right, and privilege, they 
must act at once and express their views on 
the subject. 

Cactus Chronicle, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Don’t Be Herd-Minded 


T IS a well known fact that neatness 

and cleanliness are two of the most 
essential factors in the business world of 
today. The Bible puts cleanliness next 
to godliness, and yet a survey of high 
schools and universities has proved that a 
large per cent of the boys and young men 
enrolled seem to cultivate slovenliness. 

It seems to be collegiate for some young 
men to wear loud pattern suits; to go 
garterless, with their socks hanging above 
their shoetops, and to wear their neckties 
in huge knots. It also seems to be the 

(Continued on page 11) 
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As Assistant Director of the Division of 

Publications of the city of Cleveland, 

Ohio. Miss Smith is ably qualified to 

write about the doings of the Hi-Press. 

She also is an Associate Editor of Tue 
Scuoort Press Review 


—_— years ago several journalism 

teachers, some boys and girls on the 
staffs of the high school newspapers, and 
a few faithful newspaper friends got 
together and organized the Cleveland 
Hi-Press Club. The new club met in a 
small room at East Technical High School 
—the same room that served as the office 
of the Scarab, the school newspaper— 
and talked over their newspaper problems. 
Every two weeks thereafter at 4 P. M. 
students from every school in the city 
publishing a newspaper tucked their 
latest issue under their arms and went 
over to East Tech to get some help with 
their publications. 

The club was a simple affair but it was 
based on interest in the work the pupils 
were trying to do. High School news- 
papers were new ventures then—at least 
new in the sense of really being news- 
papers. Schools had been printing sheets 
they called newspapers since the Civil 
War but the modern school paper is 
comparatively new and when Cleveland 
Hi-Press was organized pupils and teachers 
were still groping for ideas and help in 
publishing them. 

Men and women on Cleveland’s news- 
papers became interested in the budding 
journalists and went out to East Tech 
frequently to talk to them about various 
phases of the work. A make-up expert 
analyzed papers issued by the schools 
belonging to Hi-Press. A reporter re- 
lated thrills and hardships of his profes- 
sion. The best interviewer in town told 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF A PRESS CLUB 


By 
ANNETTE SMITH 


OFFICERS OF THE HI-PRESS CLUB 


Witiam WHEATON 
Heights High School 


Vice-President.............. Betty Jones 
East High School 


Rosert Perry 
Holy Name High School 


Rutn Kew ey 
Shaw High School 


Miss Myra McCoy 
Lincoln High School 


Miss Iva N. Wirxins 
Empire Junior High School 


how he “got his man”. Advertising men 
gave suggestions for soliciting advertisers. 
Engraving salesmen gave help on art. A 
type authority talked about typography. 
And the pupils absorbed all this, fired 
questions at the speakers, told how their 
particular school managed a certain prob- 
lem, and went away from the meeting 
inspired and helped by contact with 
students from other schools and with real 
newspaper men and women. 

And then things began to change. 
New schools were added to the list that 
published newspapers. Members of the 
new staffs, of course, joined Hi-Press. 
Membership grew until the little room at 
East Tech would not hold the crowd. 

Election of officers brought out enough 
politics to swing a city council as schools 
traded votes, electioneered, and fought for 
ofhce in Hi-Press. In the old days an 
occasional social meeting was held. Under 
the new regime, members voted to make 
every meeting a social meeting, have dinner 
served in a school cafeteria and invite a 


' speaker from a downtown newspaper. 


Schools playing host to Hi-Press vied with 
each other for originality, the unusual 
features usually taking the form of the 
best dance orchestra or a jazzy stunt. 
Journalism teachers dreaded their turn 
in entertaining the club. And newspaper 
men weren't half so willing to give up 
their dinner hour as they had been to 
come out at 4 P. M. 

With this situation prevailing, the 
Cleveland Association of Teachers of 


Journalism decided last spring that some- 
thing had to be done with Hi-Press. Re- 
membering the old days when it had been 
so inspiring to journalism students, no one 
wanted to see it disbanded but everybody 
felt it needed reorganizing. A committee 
was appointed to work out new plans. 

This committee decided, first, that the 
club must be put back on a professional 
basis. With this in mind it worked out a 
tentative constitution which included 
these points: 

1. The new organization of Hi-Press 
shall be professional. 

2. It shall include all the public and 
private schools of Greater Cleveland that 
desire to belong to it. 

3. Every newspaper belonging shall 
send only one representative to the meet- 
ings. This representative shall be respon- 
sible for reporting what goes on at the 
meeting to his staff. The faculty adviser 
shall be responsible for her paper being 
represented and seeing to it that the 
representative has an opportunity to 
report the meeting. 

4. Junior high schools may be admitted 
on the same basis as senior high schools. 

5. Meetings shall be held the second 
Thursday of each month in the Public 
Library (a central meeting place in Cleve- 
land) at 4 P. M. 

6. Speakers from metropolitan news- 
papers shall be asked to address the group. 

7. Members shall be asked to bring 
copies of their newspaper to each meeting 
for discussion and criticism. 

A meeting was called for representa- 
tives of all schools publishing newspapers 
in Greater Cleveland. The response 
was more than satisfactory as practically 
every school on the invitation list re- 
sponded with a representative. A faculty 
adviser of one of the public school papers 
of Cleveland presided until a student 
officer could be elected. She explained the 
purpose of the new organization, laying 
emphasis on the exclusiveness of the new 
club, and put the machinery in motion for 
election of officers. 

The reorganized Hi-Press Club faces 
1930 with a program that will be definitely 
educational. 





HE plan of collecting news about the 

schools and publishing it in a department 
or page set aside for the purpose is growing 
in favor with both newspaper editors and 
schoolmen. There are school pages—and 
school pages. They range from the high 
school newspaper edited by students and 
published as a page in the daily newspaper 
to the page in the metropolitan daily pre- 
pared by an educational editor and covering 
the schools, public, private and parochial 
from kindergarten through the university, 
with emphasis in allotment of space on the 
higher schools. 

It is probable that the Columbus Dispatch 
in October, 1929, started a vogue in school 
pages for daily newspapers in larger cities. 
This department of the paper, published 
as a regular feature of its Thursday edition, 
is devoted to the public schools of the city 
and is filled by news stories and features 
contributed by the schools. The page, or 
pages, for sometimes two are needed to carry 
all the stories, are edited under the direction 
of a member of the Dispatch editorial staff 
by a board of five high school journalism 
students. 

That the publishers of the Dispatch 
did not take too great a risk in turning a part 
of their paper over to high school student 
editors is shown by the apparent success of 
the venture. Marie Swoyer, a member of 
the editorial board of the South High Optic, 
here tells how the plan works. 


* * * 


one after beginning my work in 

journalism I was called to the desk 
of the instructor, who asked me if I would 
represent South High School on a new 
type of school page which the Columbus 


Dispatch was starting. Realizing the 
opportunities and experience that it 
offered, in addition to an acquaintance 
with students from other high schools, I 
accepted the position and immediately 
went to the Dispatch office to learn the 
details. 

On entering the office I felt lost; every- 
one was busy and apparently had no time 
to direct me. After inquiry I found the 
editor of the school page and talked over 
the proposition. The editor's talk was 
very business-like and to the point All 
the work was explained and the assign- 
ments of positions made. 

After representatives from the other 
high schools had arrived and been intro- 
duced, the city editor said a few words. 
He explained that although many weekly 
and daily papers throughout the country 
have joined the school page movement, 
the Dispatch was adding an unique feature, 
the fact that the editorial board was to 
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The Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, which has 

introduced School Pages edited on a new plan, as it looked 

in Christmas decoration from the grounds of the State 

Capitol. The editorial room and the composing room are 
on the second floor 


THE DISPATCH 
SCHOOL PAGE 


By Marie Swoyer 


consist of one student representative 
from each of the five Columbus high 
schools. As to form, the school page 
would be a double-spread page which 
would appear each week in every Thurs- 
day edition. He also stated that although 
the work was new, he nevertheless ex- 
pected the best possible results. 

Being the largest newspaper in Colum- 
bus, the Dispatch, “Ohio's greatest home 
daily”, is an opportune place for this new 
type of school page to originate. This 
newspaper with 125,513 circulation, pub- 
lishes seven daily editions which include 
the noon, three mail, suburban, home, and 
night final. The school pages appear in 
these as well as in any other extras. All 
headline type on the Dispatch pages has 
recently been changed to Bodoni, which 
gives the paper a clean-cut appearance, 
and insures a wider use of words. 

The Dispatch considered this a practical 
means of placing the school news before 
the eye of the public and at the same time 
provide local journalism students a labora- 
tory in which to test their ability. 
Through this means the Dispatch hopes 
to promote friendship between the paper, 
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the Columbus schools, its teachers, 
parents, and pupils. Miss Frances 
Kirkpatrick, a staff member of the 
Dispatch, supervises all work on the 
school pages. 

School pages, of which Columbus, 
a city of approximately 330,000 sup- 
ports two, are a means of stimulating 
the coordination of community in- 
terest and thought. There are many 
commendable features in all school 
pages, but the functioning of an 
editorial board affords a practical 
application for journalistic training 
of high school students. The staff 
consists of a managing editor, city 
editor, club editor, sports editor, 
and make-up editor. The rotation of 
these positions acquaints the board 
with every phase of the work. 

As explained in the masthead of 
the “Dispatch School News”: “All 
news on this page is gathered— 
written—edited by students in Co- 
lumbus schools and will appear each 
week on Thursday.” The editorial 
board is responsible for all the school 

news of the city, each representative 
being held liable for all the junior high and 
elementary schools in his section. Each 
staff representative has a city editor, club 
editor, and sports editor in his respective 
school to assist him*in collecting and 
writing news. Consequently the journal- 
ism teachers and English instructors have 
an indirect bearing on the success or 
failure of the pages. By printing by-lines 
interest of the students in writing is 
stimulated. 

All five representatives also hold posi- 
tions on the staff of their respective school 
papers. Betty Jane Hoyt is humor editor 
of the Central High Outlook, while Beth 
Cole answers to the name, feature editor, 
when writing for the North High Polaris. 
The position of city editor is filled by Carl 
Rothgeb of the East High X-Ray. West 
High's Occident has Robert Knudson as 
a staff member. Alumni editor is the staff 
position of the writer on the South High 
Optic. 

Approximately three hours daily on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday are 
necessary to publish the “Dispatch School 
News”. All editing is done from 3 P. M. 
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to6 P.M. During the latter part of the 
week every member of the staff communi- 
cates with his sectional schools. At this 
time he arranges for all pictures, tabulates 
all facts for news stories and features 
which he writes before going to the 
Dispatch on Monday. 

On Monday editorials, sport news, and 
club stories are brought in. This news 
is given to its proper staff member who 
edits the copy, writes headlines, and, with 
the approval of the managing editor, sends 
it directly to the composing room. The 
managing editor copyreads and writes 
heads for all editorials. 

Timely subjects which have been 
treated editorially are: National Drama 
Week, journalism conventions, uniform 
school dress, twelvemonth school pro- 
grams, and high school yearbooks. The 
editorials appear in the first column of the 
first page under the masthead. Beside 
the five representatives and their assist- 
ants this masthead carries a drawing of 
the Columbus schools under which is 
inscribed, “for the schools, by the 
schools.” All editorials, which are 
assigned by the managing editor, are 
written by staff members. 

The deadline for all news stories and 
features is Tuesday. Every story is read 
by the city editor who, with the advice 
and suggestion of the managing editor, 
gives it the proper valuation. The copy 
is then edited by the staff and on instruc- 
tion from the city desk proper, headlines 
are written. All heads must be typed on 
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paper which carries the page name and 
the date of publication. Before the copy 
goes to the composing room a probable 
layout is made on8”x 1114” layout sheet 
which is an outline replica of a newspaper 
page on a smaller scale. 

All kinds of interesting news are 
brought in each week. Announcements 
of leads for plays and operettas, class elec- 
tions, committees and programs for car- 
nivals or festivals, debating teams or new 
clubs organized, or a new method of teach- 
ing being tried out are a few examples. 
Many feature stories are written on un- 
usual students, especially those from other 
nations. On some occasion pictures of 
these people in their native costumes are 
published in connection with halftones 
and sketches. A general feature on the 
oldest clubs of each local school, new 
laboratory equipment donated, or musical 
instruments acquired are often used. 
These stories interest the public and 
suggest ideas for the betterment of other 
schools. 

Features, as for example a mock murder 
trial being carried out in a public-speaking 
class, are used in boxes. This gains the 
attention of many readers and helps in 
securing a well-balanced and pleasing 
layout. 

In laying out the page, the staff member 
learns the importance of each column and 
how to arrange cuts, headlines, and boxes 
in an artistic way. He sees the result of 
his efforts set in type and learns how it is 
placed in order to catch the eye of the 


High School Journalism Students editing school page copy at the main city desk. From left to right: 
Beth Cole, City Editor, North; Robert Knudson, Make-up Editor, West; Carl Rothgeb, Club Editor, 
East; in the slot Betty Jane Hoyt, Managing Editor, Central; and Marie Swoyer, Sport Editor, South 


Marie Swoyer, author of the story. Alumni 
editor of the South High Optic, South High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, and a member of the 
editorial board of the Dispatch School Pages 


public. This alone is enough to spur him 
on to gather in as much news as possible, 
so he can see his schools played up. 

Galley proofs are read and corrected 
Wednesday. After all corrections have 
been made, the school page make-up and 
managing editors take the galleys into the 
composing room where they lay out the 


page. The make-up man places all type 
in the stone at the request of the school 
page editors. After becoming used to the 
reversed placement of the pages, the task 


of layout becomes a pleasure. Care is 
taken to give all schools a fair portion and 
position on the page. After the layout is 
completed and approved by the managing 
editor, arrangements are made for the 
next week. Pictures are arranged for, a 
summary of all possible news is written 
down and editorials are assigned. 

The eight columns of news is placed 
on two pages, leaving the lower portion 
of each for advertisements. Two large 
artistic page headings span each section. 
Enclosing the words “Dispatch School 
News” are two drawings picturing scho- 
lastic life. Appropriate two-column art 
heads for clubs and sports are placed on 
the second page. From four to six pic- 
tures portraying some unusual person or 
type of classwork appear on the two 
pages each week. Large layouts are used 
near holidays. Feature stories without 
cuts are played up with a three-line italic 
head. 

Sketches made by Dispatch artists are 
used in connection with cuts, which give 


them a more realistic appearance. In the 
(Continued on page 15) 
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PRIZE WINNING PUBLICATIONS 


1930 CONTEST 


(rE work of checking and verifying all entries has been done with all 

the speed of which the office staff is capable. The lists were made 
for the press during the Convention rush and all errors which were called 
to our attention were announced at the general meetings. This list goes to 
press with greater accuracy but there are still additions to be made. Class 
C newspapers were judged a long distance from New York and as the 
time for judging was short not all returns reached us in time for release. 
They and all additions and corrections will be printed in the May Review. 
Please wait until the final report reaches you before communicating with us 
as we are busy mailing out score sheets, membership certificates and prizes. 


NEWSPAPERS 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Crass A 
First Place 
The Southerner, South High School, Minneapolis, 


inn. 
Sky High, High School, Asheville, N. C. 
Glenville Torch, Glenville High School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Megaphone, Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Central Luminary, Central High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

News, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 

Tatler, West Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohi 


0 

~~ High Beacon, South High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

The Lincoln News, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Easterner, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 

The Wyandotte Pantograph, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas 

Central High Times, Central High School, St. Paul, 


Minn. 

The — Log, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Polaris Weekly, North High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“E” Weekly, Englewood High School, Chicago, Iil. 

Lakewood High Times, High School, Lakewood, Ohio 

Weekly Register, Central High School, Omaha, Neb. 

Frankford Highway, Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Monroe Mirror, James Monroe High School, New 
York City 

Hollywood High School News, Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

West High Weekly, West High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The Central Student, Central High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Miami High News, High School, Miami, Florida 

Central High Record, Central High School, Sioux 
City, lowa 

The Austin Times, Austin High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Central High News, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The Colt, Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Second Place 


Coyote Journal, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Lane Reporter, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bulletin, Central High School, Washington, D. C. 

Guard and Tackle, High School, Stockton, Cal. 

The Criterion, High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Observer, High School, Decatur, Ill. 


Metropolitan News, Metropolitan High School, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Cactus Chronicle, High School, Tucson, Arizona 
Lake ReView, Lake View High School, Chicago, III. 
Mortonian Weekly, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Ill. 
Journal, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
~— Richmond Hill High School, New York 
ity 
The Spectator, Warren Harding High School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Sentinel, High School, New Haven, Conn. 
The Owl, High School, Rockford, Ill. 
ar Observer, Wadleigh High School, New York 
ity 
ae Ledger, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
io 


i 

The Times, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Spotlight, East High School, Denver, Colorado 

Red _ Black, East High School, Salt Lake City, 
U 


The Director. 


Third Place 


The Seward Fortnightly, Seward High School, New 
York City 

Monocle, John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Vv 


. 
— School Life, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla 


Cherry Tree, George Washington High School, New 
York City 

The Cogwheel, Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Utrecht Nuhs, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


The Newtonite, Newton High School, Newtonville, 


Mass. 

Washington Irving Times, Washington Irving High 
School, New York City 

Cliveden Clipper, Germantown High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bushwick Bulletin, Bushwick High School, Brookiyn, 
N.Y 


Acorn, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
rae Technical High School, Milwaukee, 


is. 

The Owlet, High School, Hartford, Conn. 

The Night Watch, Wm. L. Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Walton Round Table, Walton High School, New 
York City 

Roosevelt News, Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Washington 

News, High School, East Orange, N. J. 


Crass B 
First Place 


The Herald, High School, Springfield, Ohio 
~— and Gold, Heights High School, Cleveland, 
io 
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Judge, Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mirror, High School, Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Northerner, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

Calumet Herald, High School, Hammond, Indiana, 

— High Oracle, North High School, Des Moines 
owa 

Sandstorm, High School, Amarillo, Texas 

— High Optic, South High School, Columbus, 

io 

South Side Times, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Spotlight, High School, Coatesville, Pa. 

York High Weekly, Wm. Penn High School, York, Pa. 

Frederick High Flier, High School, Frederick, Md. 


Second Place 


Arthur Hill News, Arthur Hill High School, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Blackhawk, High School, Davenport, Iowa 

Blue and Gold, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Boise High Lights, High School, Boise, Idaho 

Centralian, Central High School, Grand Forks, 


N. D. 
Clarion, High School, Salem, Ore. 
Denfield Criterion, Denfield High School, Duluth, 
Minn. 
High Life, High School, Greensboro, N. C. 
High News, High School, Greenville, S. C. 
High School Buzz, High School, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Huguenot Herald, High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Kyote, High School, Billings, Montana. 
Mountaineer, High School, Montclair, N. J. 
Orange, High School, White Plains, N. Y. 
Pine Whispers, Reynolds High School, Winston- 


Salem, N. C. 
Poly Spotlight, Polytechnic High School, Riverside, 
Cal 


Signal, Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

The Vindex, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 

Zanesvillian, High School, Zanesville, Ohio 

Sequoia Times, Sequoia High School, Redwood City 
Cal. 


Third Place 


The Beacon, High School, Newport News, Va. 
Columbian, Columbia High School, South Orange, 


N. J. 

The Crimson Echo, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Dunbar Observer, Dunbar High School, Washington, 
D 


a 
El-So-Hi, South Side High School, Elmira, N. Y. 
Elyria High Herald, High School, Elyria, Ohio. 
Girls’ High Times, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gorton News, Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
The Herald, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 
Evening Star, Evening High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Konah, High School, Missoula, Montana 
High Spots, Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Hi-Life, High School, Columbia, S. C. 
Iris Leaflet, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeff Booster, Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Ind. 
The Junto, High School, Easton, Pa. 
Kentonian, High School, New Kensington, Pa. 
The Lever, High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Monticello Muse, Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, 


N. J. 
The Redford - « School, Detroit, Mich. 
The Pennant, High School, Meriden, Conn. 

The Pointer, High School, High Point, N. C. 

Spilled Ink, High School, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
U-Hi-Cri, High School, Uniontown, Pa. 

White and Gold, High School, Woodbury, N. J. 


Crass C 
(This list will be published in the May Review. 
It is probable that papers in this group will be 
notified very shortly as to their standing so that the 
May announcement will be merely an official state- 
ment made for general information of the readers 
of the Review and the members of the Association.) 


Crass D 


First Place 


University School News, University School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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Capes Record, High School, Cooperstown, 


wih. Sho She, High School, Pawhuska, Oklahoma 

The Tatler, Sherman District High School, Seth, 
West Virginia 

Chatterbox, a Washington High School, 
Danville, Va. 

Sentinel, High School, Carrington, N. D. 


Second Place 


The Erion, High School, Erie, Colorado 

Red Lion Hilltop, High School, Red Lion, Pa. 

News, Rural High School, Elmdale, Kansas 

News, Calvert High School, Tiffin, Ohio 

Old Town Tatler, Old Town High School, Winston- 
Salem, N. C 

Muhlenberg nts Muhlenberg Township High 
School, Laureldale, Pa. 

Wendelette, Wendelin High School, Fostoria, Ohio 


Third Place 


The Rattler, High School, Neligh, Neb. 
Red and White, High School, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Holtonian, High School, Holton, Kansas 
as, St. Paul's High School, Norwalk, 


Ohio 

Blue and White, High School, West York, Pa. 

The Maroon, Boys’ Central High School, Butte, 
Montana 

—_ and Black, Central High School, Lonaconing, 


Voice, St. Joseph's High School, Fremont, Ohio 

Vista, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio 

Bell, St. Mary's High School, Sandusky, Ohio 

en. John Marshall High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

The Converser, High School, Douglas, Wyoming 


MAGAZINES 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Crass A 


First Place 
™ ne and White, Lakeview High School, Chicago, 


The Review, Central High School, Washington, 
D.C. 
Old Hughes, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Second Place 


The Spectator, Central High School, Paterson, N.J 
The Maroon - White, Bay Ridge High School, 
ae N.Y 
Gryphon, West Philadelphia High School, 
TH hile elphia, Pa. 
The Whisp, High School, Wilmington, Del. 


Third Place 
The Optimist, South Side High School, Newark, 


N. J. 
Oracle, High School, s Jone, N. Y. 


Dolphin, High School, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Perryscope, Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Criterion, East Side High School, Paterson, N. J. 
Libertas, Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Shucis, High School, Schenectady, N. Y 

Eastern Echo, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 


Crass B 


First Place 
The en, Boston College High School, Boston, 


The sie E. C. Glass High School, Lynchbur vi Py 
Iris, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philad: phia, 
Pa. 


Second Place 

Orange Leaf, High School, Orange, N. J. 

Wah Hoo, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Somanhis Events, Manchester High School, South 
Manchester, Conn. 

Kensington Distaff, Kensington High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Third Place 
Acropolis, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 
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Red and yy High School, Newport, R. I. 
Purple Quill, Ball High School, Galveston, Texas 
Periscope, High School, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Crass C 
First Place 


The Oracle, High School, Abington, Pa. 

The Attic, High School, Nutley, N. J. 

The Mirror, High School, Huntington, N. Y. 

The Pioneer, Isidore Newman Manual Training 
School, New Orleans, La. 

The Missile, High School, Petersburg, Va. 

The Sentinel, Dunbar Township High School, Leisen- 
ring, Pa 


Second Place 
Weather Vane, High School, Westfield, N. J. 


a Cleveland High School, Cranford, N. J. 
a John Fitch High School, Windsor, 


Thes Siodene, High School, Freeport, N. Y. 

The Loyola, ‘Loyola High School, Baltimore, Md. 

The Caldron, Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Talisman, High School, Lansdale, Pa. 

Oriflamme, Mt. Carmel High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Meteor, High School, Berlin, N. H. 


Third Place 
— Crier, Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, 


eam High School, Rockville, Conn. 

Orange and Black, High School, Middletown, Conn. 

The Cedar Chest, High School, Toms River, N. J. 

Spice, High School, Norristown, Pa. 

Scarlet and Black, High School, Rahway, N. J. 

The Mirror, High School, maaan E Pa. 

The Phoenix, High School, Hammonton, N. J. 

The — St. Joseph's Prep School, Philadel- 
P 

Ne Star, Northfield Seminary, East North- 
eld, Mass 

The Iroquois, High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Crass D 
First Place 


Ogontz Mosaic, Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 

Catamount, High School, Bennington, Vt. 

= and Cowl, St. Joseph’ s Seminary, Calicoon, 
NT. 


Marquandian, Marquand School, Brooklyn, N. Y_ 


Second Place 
The en. Caesar Rodney High School, Wyoming, 
Del. 


Sign Post, Conway-Brown School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Third Place 

Chatham Chatter, High School, Chatham, N. J. 
The Cycle, High School, Woodsville, N, H. 

The Harpoon, High School, North Dartmouth, Mass. 


NEWSPAPERS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Crass A 


First Place 


Audubon Call, Audubon Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The ——- Record, Rawlings Junior High, Cleve- 
land, O 

Jefferson Gail, Jefferson Junior High, Cleveland, 


Second Place 
The Empire Herald, Empire Junior High, Cleveland, 


io 

The Lantern, Patrick Henry Junior High, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

The Nor'wester, Northwest Junior High, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Roosevelt Reflector, Roosevelt Junior High, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio 

Roosevelt Record, Roosevelt Intermediate School, 
Wichita, Kan. 


SEVEN 


_ Voice, Addison Junior High, Cleveland, 


0) 
= Review, Junior High No. 4, Trenton, 


Third Place 


The Bugle, Washington Junior High, Duluth, Minn. 

The Hamilton Federalist, Hamilton Junior High, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Wilson Community News, Wilson Junior High, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

East Courier, Pattengill Junior High, Lansing, Mich. 

i Cole Junior Life, Cole Junior High, Denver, 


The Genius, Luther Burbank Junior High, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Washington Hi Lights, Washington Junior High, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

The Buzz, Junior High No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 


Crass B 
First Place 


Hamilton Herald, Hamilton Intermediate School, 
Wichita, Kansas 
i Echo, Kennard Junior High, Cleveland, 
io 
E-Ju-Hi Announcer, East Junior High, Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y. 
The Ricaltone, Junior High, Maplewood, N. J. 
—— Echo, Emerson Junior High, Lakewood, 
io 
Wilsonews, Wilson Junior High, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Second Place 


Junior High News, Junior High, Owensboro, Ky. 

Cleveland —_ Journal, Cleveland Junior High, 
Newark, N. J. 

Highland Fling, Franklin Junior High, Highland 
Park, N. J. 

The Magnet, Junior High, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The Whirlwind, Junior High, South Orange, N. J. 

The Hatchet, Washington Junior High, Paducah, Ky., 

Junior High Broadcaster, Hall Fletcher Junior High 
Asheville, N. C. 


Third Place 

The Howells Herald, Wm. Dean Howells School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

West Junior Citizen, West Junior High, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

The Lighthouse, Junior High, Summit, N. J. 

Roughrider, Roosevelt Junior High, Westfield, N. J. 

The Sunset, West Intermediate School, Davenport, 
Iowa 

The Broadcaster, Junior High, University City, Mo. 

The Spotlight, Junior High, Winona, Minn. 

The Scrip, Central Park Intermediate School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Crass A 
First Place 
The Hamiltonian, Hamilton Junior High, Elizabeth, 


N. J. 
The Pilot, Vare Junior High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Marquis, Lafayette Junior High, Elizabeth, 


N. J. 
The Tildenite, Tilden Junior High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Sentinel, Wagner Junior High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Forge, Jenks Junior High, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Second Place 
The Beacon, Fitzsimons Junior High, Philadelphia 
a. 

Latimer Life, Latimer Junior High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Vista, Eastern Junior High, Lynn, Mass. 

The Northern Light, Normandin Junior High, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Western Star, Western Junior High, Somerville, 
Mass. 

Roosevelt Outlook, Roosevelt Junior High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Printer Proposes Rules 
Jor Preparation of Copy 


By Leon ELLNER 
Monroe Mirror New York City 


R. JOHN CLYDE OSWALD of 

the Columbia University faculty 
and the Employing Printers’ Association, 
speaking yesterday in 307 Philosophy, 
advised a group of fifty editors on the 
preparation of copy and the necessity of 
co-operation between the editor and the 
printer. He drew up a set of rules to be 
used in marking copy for corrections and 
display. 

“The best start a publication can get 
is one where every detail has been planned 
before initiating the paper,” Mr. Oswald 
declared. “Printing is a difficult trade,” 
he continued, “and anything that will 
reduce the liability of error will also im- 
prove your publication. Cooperation be- 
tween the editor and printer will, natur- 
ally, cut down costs and insure against a 
great proportion of mistakes.” 


Faculty Adviser Outlines 
Necessity of Co-operation 


By Ators Hore ANp Hersert Coun 
The Cherry Tree New York City 


O ACHIEVE the greatest success 
in the editing, printing and publish- 
ing of a newspaper in the school, the 
intense co-operation of all departments 
involved is necessary,” stated Elmer 
Throssel, faculty adviser of the Cleveland 


Junior Journal, addressing a group of 
delegates of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention here yesterday. 

Mr. Throssell strongly advocates, not 
only having the printing of the school 
journal done in the school, but also having 
it done by the students themselves. He 
emphasized the importance of having 
students do all the work first, then to be 
criticized by the adviser. He stated that 
only by actual application can the stu- 
dent hope to acquire a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of journalism. 


Miss Anna Branch Speaks 
About Selection of Verse 


By Berry GreEeNHow 


Central High School Washington, D. C. 


ISS ANNA HEMPSTEAD 

BRANCH, Director of the Poets’ 
Guild, gave a delightful and instructive 
talk on the subject and selection of verse 
for school magazines, in which she covered 
all the most important problems which an 
editor has to solve. She stressed the prob- 
lem of understanding the poet. “There 
are some,” said Miss Branch, “who go 
through periods of mental and spiritual 
growth unknown to others and whose 
work is therefore seemingly unintelligible. 
In this case, the editor's problem is to 
judge its value by its quality.” 

Miss Branch considered the developing 
of community talent as a most important 
and profitable feature. Especially happy 
is the opportunity for the ballad, she sug- 


1930—CONVENTION DEL 


DELEGATES BRIEFLY SUMM 


Several C. S. P. A. Delegat 


Gsvena delegates from prize-winning pub 
noon meetings of the sixth annual @nve 
Press Association for the ‘‘Columbia Spetatc 
lication of the Morningside Heights cole 

These staff members were assigned td all 1 
general meeting, held in McMillan Theate, e 
wrote up their story in the ‘‘Spectator”’ office a 
handiwork in print. 

Space will not permit the inclusion of fll th 
fair sampling is here presented. These wre c 
tor’’ and are reprinted for the benefit of tho: 


a present at the huge gathering. 
gested and two excellent sources of 
material for such, the whimsical old stuff to 
be found in ancient magazines, and the 
information that Oldest Inhabitants can 
be persuaded to give. Another of Miss 
Branch’s suggestions was the use of the 
pattern idea, the pattern of a day, of a 
mind, of a life, perhaps, and she cited the 
example of a day whose pattern was pink 
roses. 


Delegates Argue Question of 
Methods in Advertising 


By WituiaM E. Brecut 
The Frankford High Way Philadelphia Pa. 
LIVELY debate on the value of 


granting commissions to advertising 
solicitors was the feature of the discussion 
on the Business Management of the School 
Publication conducted by Mr. Lambert 
Greenawalt, faculty adviser of the York 
High Weekly in 302 Mines yesterday 
afternoon. Mr. Greenawalt contended 
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AMARIZE SOME ADDRESSES 


slegates Edit “Spectator” 


ning publications covered the Friday after- 
sal @onvention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Spetator,’’ the daily undergraduate pub- 


ollefe. 
d tiall the meetings by Mr. Murphy at a 
heate, early Friday afternoon. They then 
*” office and on Saturday morning saw their 


1 of sll the articles printed or written, but a 
se Were Clipped from the pages of ‘‘Specta- 
it of those unfortunates who could not be 


that to give any remuneration is poor 
policy, but many in his audience voiced 
different opinions. 

Mr. Greenawalt declared: “The high 
school publication is a toy, and it should 
be incorporated into the regular school 
curriculum.” In advocating this, he 
declared that elementary journalism gives 
more practical training than some subjects 
taught in classrooms. 


Banigan Addresses Group On 
Good Newspaper Style 


By Mary SEALE 
Blue and White 


EADS must be catchy, colorful and 
must state all facts,’ declared George 

J. Banigan, editor-in-chief of the Spectator, 
to a group of 150 at a sectional discussion 
of the C. S. P. A yesterday afternoon in 
Hamilton Hall. Since a large head of 
different type attracts attention, a head of 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


this sort should be given to a very import- 
ant story. 

According to Mr. Banigan, some of 
the do's of headline writing are: use a verb 
in the first line, complete the thought in 
each line, do not break a word of phrase 
at the end of a line, and do not strive for 
a too perfect balance. The speaker 
showed the group a display of heads which 
are used by the Spectator. 


McCarthy Urges Restraint in 
Destructive Criticism 


By SusAN JACKSON AND Harry MEERKER 
Sky High Asheville, N. C. 
Gre high school newspaper should 


encourage amateur athletes and re- 
frain from destructive criticism, a common 
fault of high school news sheets,” de- 
clared Daniel C. McCarthy of the New 
York Times to a group of young news- 
writers on Friday afternoon in Havemeyer 
Hall. He reminded his listeners that they 
were amateurs themselves and should not 
criticize other activities of the school. 
According to Mr. McCarthy, a good 
sports writer gets all the facts and lists 
these facts in the order of importance, 
without prejudice or favor. He urged the 
young writers to learn from manuals, 
managers and coaches enough about the 
sports they cover to write about them 
intelligently and interestingly. “The 
write-ups of the editors of the losing 
team should praise the winner instead of 
making alibis,’ added the speaker. 


Editor of “Forge’’ Outlines 
Work of School Magazine 


By Lucitte M. ANpDREWs 
The Emblem Southington, Conn. 


R. RICHARD LEWIS, a member 
of the Staff of The Forge from the 
Joseph Jenks Junior High School in Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, gave a talk on the 
magazine as a cross-section of the school. 
This paper contains a great many 
departments such as the Parent-Teachers 
Association, the Music Department, and 
Home Economics. It is thought that this 
is the only school so far that has a special 
department designed for the Parent- 
Teachers Association only. 


Magazine Exhibit 
By Emmy Lou Perpaty 

The Oracle Abington, Pa. 

The exhibit of the high-school maga- 
zines for the year 1929-1930 was the usual 
medley of brilliant colors and flashing 
illustration. Magazine covers here and 
there showed the clever ability of second- 
ary school artists, while the color schemes 
on many proved new and novel. 

California, Colorado, Ohio—almost 
every state was here represented. Most 
of the titles were self-explanatory—that 
is, their names represent in whole or part 
the name of the school or town from which 
they come. Because of this, you feel, as 
you enter the exhibition room, as if you 
were in a metropolis of journalism— 
journalism in its earliest stages. 





TEN 


The Nor’Easter, Northeastern Junior High, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
‘ones Junior Journal, Jones Junior High, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
The Broadcaster, Shaw Junior High, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Third Place 
The a Snyder Junior High, Jersey City, 
N. J. 
The Transcript, Wheelock Junior High, New York 


City 
The Slater Pioneer, Slater Junior High, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
The Genius, Burbank Junior High, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Crass B 
First Place 


The Georginnian, George Inness Junior High, 
Montclair, N. J. 

The Wolf, Wolf Junior High, Easton, Pa. 

The Broadcaster, Nashua Junior High, Nashua, 
N. H. 


Second Place 

The Observer, State Street School, Hackensack, N. J. 
High hog "Central Junior High, New Rochelle, 
The: Shulleon, Shull Junior High, Easton, Pa. 


Third Place 

The ete. Washington Junior High, Rochester, 

The: ieainsan Warren Junior High, West New- 
ton, Mass. 


The March, March Junior High, Easton, Pa. 
Jefferson Journal, Jefferson Junior High, Meriden, 
Co 


nn. 
Scholastic Opinion, Rome Junior High, Rome, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPERS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


First Place 


Rosedale Reporter, Rosedale School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wilson Echo, Wilson Avenue School, Newark, N. J. 


Second Place 
Washington News, Washington School, Trenton, 
N. 


J. 
—) High Lights, B.C. Gregory School, Trenton, 
N. J. 


The Seven Times, Robert Fulton School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Third Place 


Murray Hill Messenger, Murray Hill School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The Hourglass, Oliver Wendell Holmes School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Northwest Observer, Northwest School, Hartford, 
Conn. 


MAGAZINES 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


First Place 


Edgewood “x Edgewood Elementary School, 
Scarsdale, N 
The Voice, Tenaly Grammar School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Second Place 
The Hughes Herald, John F. Hughes School, Utica, 
N.Y 


Columbus Parrot, Columbus School, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 


Third Place 
a Hour, Longfellow School, Mt. Vernon, 


an Nine News, School No. 9, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Broadcaster, School No. 51, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TERRITORIAL SCHOOLS 


First Place 


Seward Folly, High School, Seward, Alaska 
Northern Light, High School, Cordova, Alaska 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE—PRINTED 
IN U. S. 
First Place 


El Sahuaro, High School, Tucson, Arizona 

Nuntius Romanus, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Der Ausrufer, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Las Noticias, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City 


Second Place 
Latin Stude, High School, Frankfort , Indiana 


Third Place 
oe Eckchen, Walton High School, New York 


ity 
pees John Marshall High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


ANNUALS 
First Place 


The Messenger, High School, Durham, N. C. 

The Reflector, High School, Clifton, N. J. 

The Shrapnel, New York Military Academy, Corn- 
N 


wall, N. Y. 
Polaris Annual, North High School, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
The Columbian, High School, Columbia, S. C. 
Second Place 
The Survey, Technical High School, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
The Blotter, Kew Forest School, Forest Hills, N. Y- 
Third Place 
Red and Blue, Madison Ave. Junior High, Irving- 


ton, N. J. 
The Half Moon, Hackett Junior High, Albany, 
N. Y. 


NEWSPAPERS 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 


First Place 
a New York Military Academy, Cornwall, 


ued Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 


Second Place 


Shattuck Spectator, Shattuck School, 
Minn. 

The Kemper News, Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Mo. 

The Kablegram, Staunton Military Academy, Kable, 
Va. 


Fairbault, 


Third Place 
The Windmill, Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 


First Place 
nego. La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, 
N. Y. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


First Place 
Our Book, High School, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
a4 Seekon, Quimby School, Center Sandwich, 


Paste Place 


M. - S. ye High School, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

C. H. S. — High School, Carpenter, 
Wyomin 

Penn bak Wom. Penn School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Third Place 


Commercianna, High School, Flushing, N. Y. 
Trinity Times, Trinity School, New York City 


LITERARY-ART PUBLICATIONS 


First Place 
Meg De Witt Clinton High School, New York 


Bluebird, Julia Richman High School, New York 
City 
Second Place 


Ft. George Lantern, George Washington High 
School, New York City 

Sketch Book, Washington Irving High School, New 
York City 

Seward Folio, Seward Park High School, New York 
City 

Third Place 

Splash, Santa Maria Union High School, Santa 


aria, . 
Westfield Review, Roosevelt Junior High, Westfield, 


N. J. 
MAGAZINES 


VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND TRADE SCHOOLS 


First Place 


Trade Winds, Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Tech Quarterly, Technical High School, Scranton, Pa. 

The Producer, Boys’ Vocational School, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Second Place 


The Right Angle, Rochester Shop High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rising Bell, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New York 


C ty 
Vocational Messenger, Industrial High School, 


Albany, N. Y. 
Third Place 


The Vocationalite, Blodget Vocational High, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPERS 


VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND TRADE SCHOOLS 


First Place 
The Survey, Technical High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Second Place 


Tech News, Worcester Polytechnic, 
Mass. 


Third Place 


Ironsides Echo, Bordentown Industrial Schoo 
Bordentown, N. J. 


NEWSPAPERS 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


First Place 

The Hill News, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Horace Mann Record, Horace Mann Boys’ School, 
New York City 

The Choate News, Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 


Second Place 


The Polygon, Poly Prep Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. 

Blair Breeze, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 

The Lawrence, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J. 


Worcester, 
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Third Place 


The McBurneian, McBurney School, New York CitY 
The Pingry Record, oe School, Elizabeth, N. J- 
The Tome, Tome Sch Port Deposit, Md. 

The Gavel, Notre Dame Academy, Covington, Ky. 


MAGAZINES 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


First Place 
=. gies, Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, 


The is Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
The Dragon, St. George's School, Newport, R. I. 


Second Place 
ed Life, Glens Falls Academy, Glens Falls, 
N. Y 


The Tower Hall, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Horace Manuscript, Horace Mann School, New 
York City 


Third Place 
™ _ Quarterly, Nardin Academy, Buffalo, 


Th ei and Blue, Franklin School, New York City 
The Aster Prospect, Hill School, Newark, N. J. 


EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 2) 


“thing” to walk with a swagger or a 
slouch. The personal manager of one of 
the biggest corporations on earth says: 
“One factor by which we gauge a man is 
his appearance and personal response in 
the interview—his clothes, neatness, the 
way he sits, stands, and even the tone of 
voice. Remember the prospective em- 
ployer meets these men in their own en- 
vironment.” He adds, “And habituated 
to their own slack appearance they are 
not aware of how it strikes an outsider— 
but such things count for a lot and a 
general sloppiness of appearance doesn’t 
impress an employer worth a cent.” 

If we think over these facts, we will 
realize that neatness and common sense in 
manners go a long way toward success. 
Above all, be yourself, dress in a manner 
becoming to you; don’t follow the rest of 
the sheep. 

Central High News, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Getting Into Line 


ET me in quick; the monitor isn’t 
looking!” And another girl slips into 

line in the lunch room. The girl who 
came quickly to the cafeteria finds herself 
gradually farther and farther from the 
counter. Ahead of her are the girls who 
stayed in the locker room to powder their 


~ 
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NEWSPAPERS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, NORMAL 
SCHOOL, JUNIOR COLLEGE 


First Place 


Bulletin, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Vedette, State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

Journal, School of Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

College Chronicle, St. Cloud Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Second Place 


State College News, N. Y. State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N. Y. 

Northwestern Viking, Washington State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Pasadena Chronicle, Junior College, Pasadena, Cal. 

Eagle, State Teachers College, Chadron, Neb. 

Highland Outlook, Asheville Normal and Associated 
Schools, Asheville, N. C. 

Peptomist, State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 


Third Place 


Northwestern, Northwestern State Teachers Col 
lege, Alva, Okla. 


noses and then hurried down to push in 
ahead of those who were already waiting. 

Even when the line does move slowly 
on it is further delayed by the girl who 
won't get into line at all but expects to 
Jean over the lunch rail to get “Oh just 
a bottle of milk” or “Just that chocolate 
cupcake there. Thank you, so much!” 
There is the boy who gives his money and 
order to some one else and avoids the 
waiting in line. He holds up the line and 
causes delay to those already standing 
there just as much as if he had pushed in 
ahead of some one. There are the boys 
who crowd into the lunch room before 
the bell has rung—coming from any old 
place under the sun to put one over on 
somebody. 

Maybe the monitors can’t see every- 
thing all the time, but this habit is such 
a general one that they should set them- 
selves to correct it at the beginning of 
this new term of office. 

The Acorn, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Country Scuoor Bett Serves as 
ORNAMENT IN PrinciPAt's OrFice 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. 
“School will now begin. Come in, 
children.” 
When in Mr. Northrop’s office, notice 
his unique paper weight. It rings! 
The bell, first used by Mr. Northrop’s 
uncle, who taught at a country school and 
later used by Mr. Northrop himself when 
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Maverick, University Prep School and Junior 
College, Tonkawa, Okla. 

Egyptian, Northern ‘Tlinois State Normal Univer 
sity, Carbondale, Ill. 

East Central Journal, East Central State Teachers 
College, Ada, Okla. 

Western Courier, West Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Il. 

Mustang, State Teachers College, Silver City, N. M. 

Pelican, State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


MAGAZINES 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, NORMAL 
SCHOOL, JUNIOR COLLEGE 


First Place 


ne Philadelphia Normal School, Philadel- 
phia, 
Bay Leaf, Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


Second Place 
Tower Light, State Normal School, Towson, Md. 


Third Place 
Soundings, Jamaica Training School, Jamaica, N. Y 


at the same job, has seen much service and 
has now been retired from active duty. 
This bell is rather large, made of brass, 
with a long handle, and a heavy clapper. 
It is of the sort used on locomotives 
and by school teachers. It would be just 
the thing for spreading the alarm for a 
fire, or for ringing in the new year. It 
is quite a bell. 
The Northerner, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
This reporter was wide awake and 
curious. The result, a good feature. 


Dip You Ever Hear or “Piccoto Pete’? 

“Mr. Elliott sent me up here to find 
the source of this terrible noise,’ em- 
phatically declared Robert Spieth, 12A, 
popping his head into Room 208, where a 
group of eight boys were grouped about 
the piano. 

In music circles the type of music these 
boys were emitting might be called close 
harmony—but in this case the harmony 
was a little too close, producing what 
G. C. Muthersbaugh, teacher of physics, 
would call beats or discords. 

Oh! The truth will out—four of these 
boys started the racket by trying to 
rehearse a few songs for the next Peri- 
clesian meeting; four members of the 
Glee Club, who happened along, offered 
their services—the result was the vocal 
villainies that the assistant principal heard 

South High Beacon, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

School happenings like this offer oppor- 

tunities for feature articles. 
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JUST HOW WE DIDIT . . ., 


By F. Marion JAcks 


HIS year the advertising staff of 

The Q magazine of Quincy Senior 
High School broke all of its former records 
in selling advertising space. We sold space 
amounting to the sum of One Thousand 
And Two Hundred Dollars ($1,200.00). 

The merchants and other business 
people certainly expressed their interest 
in Quincy High School in a very concrete 
form when they agreed to take this huge 
amount of advertising space. 

The advertising staff sold space to 125 
business firms of Quincy, which has a 
population of 40,000. We had at least one 
advertiser from every type of industry 
represented in Quincy and we sold space 
to every operator in certain lines of 
business, for instance, the ice-cream manu- 
facturers, the soft-drink bottlers and 


printing houses. 


Ways AND MEANS 

There were many factors which con- 
* tributed to the accomplishment of this 
feat. One of the biggest of these was the 
splendid cooperation of my staff which, 
combined with their ability and their 
willingness to work, furnished a group 
capable of surmounting all obstacles. 
There was not a single one of them but 
was full of vim, enthusiasm and “‘sales- 
manship”. They canvassed the whole 
town and if they received one refusal it 
only served to “buck them up” and give 
them new experience which they used to 
good advantage upon the next “prospect”. 

Another factor contributing to their 
success as salesmen was the help they were 
given by the faculty adviser, Marion 
Mulick. She gave them the benefit of 
her experience, warning them of the many 
pitfalls which await inexperienced solici- 
tors. In other words she taught them 
the psychology and technique of adver- 
tising. Because of this they always gained 
the good will and friendship of the pros- 
pect and, if they could not sell him adver- 
tising space, they were always able to 
sell him the spirit of Quincy High School. 

I am very glad to say that Q advertis- 
ing was not “charity” advertising. For 
several years past our magazine has won 
“All-American Honor Ratings” and “Dis- 
tinguished Rating Awards” in both na- 


tional and state scholastic press con- 
ventions. Because of this and the splendid 
quality of the material in the magazine it 
has become extremely popular with the 
student body, faculty, and townspeople. 
They all take an interest and pride in the 
magazine's success. It is not thrown 
aside and forgotten; therefore, the adver- 
tiser knows his investment is sound. This 
is proved by the fact that 95 per cent of 
the old advertisers buy new and often 
larger space every year. 


Tarxinc Up Tue MaAGazine 


Some of the winning features of “the 
plan of action” followed by our staff mem- 
bers is given herewith. The solicitor 
approached a “prospect” in a very busi- 
nesslike manner. First he presented a 
copy of the magazine for inspection, told 
its good qualities and the advantages of 
being represented in it. 

He stressed the fact that the maga- 
zine is published eight times in the school 
year, one more edition than most school 
magazines are able to put out. He told 
the large circulation of the magazine, 
and the fact that it goes into representa- 
tive homes of the buying public. This 
“sphere of influence” which the advertis- 
ing has among school and home crowds is 
greatly increased because of the many 
exchanges and the complimentary copies 
sent to other schools and firms in and 
around Quincy. 

In the case of many of our advertisers 
we were able to buy their products 
The solicitor could assure the advertiser 
of the trade of the student body. The 
different departments of the school showed 
their willingness to help by patronizing 
Q advertisers when buying refreshments 
and other materials for parties, plays, 
dances, athletics, etc. In many cases 
students who were on the “refreshment 
committees” would come to me personally 
and ask which of the advertisers were not 
receiving their share of the school trade, 
so that I was able to distribute it fairly 
among the different advertisers. 

One of our best solicitors often found 
it profitable to show a new advertiser 
some of his competitors’ ads. By using 
this argument in his sales talk he brought 
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Marion is the enterprising, “go-getting™ 

advertising manager of The 9 magazine, 

of the Quincy, Illinois, High School. 

After you have finished reading his 

story you will see that the editors were 

justified in aes the two adjectives in 
the first sentence 


in over $100.00 worth of new advertising 
alone. 


ADVERTISING AIDS 

Our staff tried several new ideas in the 
last few years to make advertising more 
profitable for the advertiser. One of the 
common objections to advertising in 
school publications is that students neither 
read the ads nor take an interest in them. 
We employ devices to encourage the stu- 
dents to do both. 

Each month we select by lot the names 
of four high school students and place 
them in small print in four different ads 
throughout the magazine. This causes 
the students to read every ad looking for 
their names because the four whose names 
are in the ads receive prizes of theater 
tickets. 

We further arouse interest in the ad- 
vertising by having the students write 
part of the ads themselves. For instance, 
our biggest advertiser will make up part 
of his copy and then turn it over to the 
school for completion of blanks. The 
student who writes the best lines prais- 
ing or describing the article advertised 
receives a prize from the advertiser. In 
the case where the advertiser gives the 
prizes, which vary from $5.00 in gold to 
a box of silk stockings, the magazine de- 
ducts a small part of the cost of his space. 
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Business-Lixe ATTITUDE 

The solicitor not only approached the 
prospective patron in a_ business-like 
manner but he was able to work in a 
business-like manner. The prospect would 
naturally ask for the rates. The solicitor 
not only told him our terms but handed 
him a printed rate card signed by the 
faculty adviser. The rates were: 1 page, 
$35.00; 14 page, $20.00; 4 page, $13.00; 
etc. We charged extra for the back cover 
and it brought in $54.00 last year. The 
adviser’s signature added weight to the 
argument in that it showed that a respon- 
sible person was standing behind the 
solicitor. The solicitor continued his sales 
talk, boosting the magazine and showing 
the prospective patron how he would 
profit by advertising. If he began to 
“show favorable signs” the solicitor 
produced a pad of advertising contracts. 
These were made out in regulation form, 
showing that the firm agreed to pay the 
magazine a certain number of dollars for a 
certain amount of space. This was signed 
in duplicate by the faculty adviser and the 
solicitor, and when the sale was achieved 
the patron had only to affix his signature. 

The solicitor then went about securing 
the copy. He had previously been in- 
structed upon all the points in lay-out 
work and he was able to help the adver- 
tiser make up the copy. By showing his 
knowledge of the work he gained the 
respect of the advertiser. Older business 
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people, we find, show a sympathetic and 
helpful attitude toward aspiring youth if 
that youth presents a sincere and business- 
like attitude. 

Once the space was sold and statements 
mailed we did not forget the advertiser. 
He was not a person who was just donat- 
ing something to the school. He was 
advertising because it would be of benefit 
to him. For several years past we have 
kept in contact with our advertisers as 
much as possible throughout the year, and 
towards the end of the school year we 
sent them “thank you” letters expressing 
the appreciation of the staff for their co- 
operation and telling some of the things 
we had done through the year to make the 
advertising more valuable to them. 

During the year we gave our patrons 
several complimentary copies of The Q. 
Some of the advertisers insisted upon this 
because by reading the magazine they 
knew what styles and ideas were prevail- 
ing in the school and used the knowledge 
thus gained to further their business. 

This business-like attitude and proce- 
dure of the staff which we are glad to say 
has characterized our workers throughout 
the year made the selling of the advertis- 
ing comparatively easy. One thing that 
made the whole town pleasantly aware of 
The Q magazine was the promptness with 
which it paid its bills. As the Publications 
department of Quincy Senior High School 
does approximately ‘four thousand dollars 


ROMANTIC, 
RELENTLESS -. -- 
/ ee 


WILD, 


Spontaneous humor illustrated by a staff member 
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worth of business a year in connection 
with its magazine The Q and its yearbooke 
the Shadow, it commands considerabl, 
respect among the business people of the 
town. We make it a point to patronize 
“home town” dealers. This shows the 
importance of the business manager's work 
in connection with the selling of advertis- 
ing. No advertising staff can sell much 
advertising or sell its school unless it has 
the complete cooperation of the whole 
business staff. Neither is the advertising 
work going to be much of a success unless 
the business management has proved that 
it is a good, progressive organization. 
In conclusion I would like to say that 
positions on the business staff of The Q 
magazine are considered very desirable 
by students of this school. Out of a stu- 
dent body of 700 there are 18 who serve 
faithfully as advertising solicitors. The 
work has for them an interest and dignity 
which makes it appeal to the students 
as an especially worthwhile activity. 
This has enabled our staff to maintain an 
esprit de corps which is always a valuable 
asset. Our students, working earnestly 
and efficiently in this school-business 
work, know that the contacts made in 
connection with this work have proved of 
practical value to staff workers of other 
years when they came to take their places 
in the outside business world and that 
the same thing will probably prove true 
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THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 


JOURNALISTS 


By Atice CHerx 


GOOD style book is useful to any 

newspaper but it is necessary for 
the large newspaper or for the very small 
one. 

A large high school newspaper is pre- 
pared and published by many people— 
each with different ideas of style—all of 
which they can prove by city newspaper 
style sheets or by English rules. Thus a 
style book is very essential to a large 
newspaper. 

The very small newspaper needs the 
style book for another reason: as a text 
of journalism, for the course in the small 
high school seldom contains much journal- 
istic instruction and then is often given 
by some one not connected with the staff 
or who has had little preparation for 
journalistic instruction. 

The medium sized newspaper needs 
a style book less because the school 
usually has one journalism instructor 
whose class edits and often publishes the 
newspaper. This unifies the work. 

Two needs then should be met by the 
style book—uniformity and rules for 
journalistic writing. 


Out in the Robinson, Illinois, Township 
High School, Miss Cheek felt the need of 
a style manual for her publication in 1928 
so that she devised her own Manual of 
Style in 1929. Recently she, with four 
members of the C. S. P. A. Faculty 
Advisers’ Association, revised the official 
Columbia Press Association Style Book 


The style book should contain a style 
sheet—rules for punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, a uniform title usage, abbreviation, 
figures, names and addresses. 

This section of the book may be 
elaborated to include proofreader’s marks, 
faults in expression and words easily 
misspelled. 

However, since newspaper usage in 
these respects usually follows the English 
usage, this elaboration may well be left 
out of the small style book. 

The second requirement of a style book 
—tules of newspaper writing—may be as 
simple or as elaborate as space permits. 
The same rule can be applied to this sec- 
tion—it should contain what cannot be 
conveniently found elsewhere. It should 
put the emphasis on the rules of expres- 
sion which differ from English usage. 

Certainly it should contain a discussion 
of the form of the news story with 
emphasis on the summary lead, with 
examples of good leads and at least one 
complete story. The inverted pyramid 
form of news story seems the hardest 
thing for the amateur journalist to con- 
quer; so well has the English teacher taught 
the rule that interest demands that the 
climax come last. 

The human interest and feature stories 
should receive proper attention with 
examples. 

This section of the style book should 
also contain rules and examples of headline 
writing as practised by the newspaper. 
The count and type of the headlines 
should be given under examples. Differ- 
ent makeup features should be explained 
and illustrated. The average length of 
stories which call for certain type heads, 
and the amount of material which may be 
boxed may be explained. 

Instructions to reporters as to courteous 
and accurate reporting are not amiss. 
The average reporter's entire technique 
can be summed up with “Do you have any 
news today?” This section should con- 
tain the instructions for the preparation 
of copy and instructions to copy readers. 
A glossary of newspaper terms is helpful. 

A brief sketch of the duties of the 
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different members of the staff and the pro- 
cess through which copy goes to print is 
often enlightening and helpful to the 
young journalist. An understanding of 
his relation to the rest of the staff makes 
him a better member of it. 

A good style book should contain a 
foreword stating the purpose of the book 
and information about the publication of 
the paper. It is the mast of the book. 

A style book may or may not contain 
a directory of the school. It is hardly 
practical for a high school where the 
personnel of the faculty changes from 
year to year. A mimeograph sheet can 
furnish this information, which is useful 
in the spelling of names and the assigning 
of proper titles. 

The size of the style book is important. 
It should be small—three by six inches is 
a good size. It should be on good paper 
and have a sturdy cover. Every member 
of the staff should use one. 

Frequent tests of the staff's working 
knowledge of the contents may be made 
from time to time. 

The compilation of a style book is an 
enlightening project for a staff and is as 
useful as many hours of study over one 
compiled by another group. Few schools 
have style books of their own but the 
style book issued by The Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, which has 
recently been revised, fits the need of 
almost any school. 


Edison’s Rival 

Myron Zientz is an ingenious chap. 
He has put an electric light in his locker. 
“Darkness in the halls made it quite im- 
possible for me to find things in my locker,” 
Myron asserted. A flashlight bulb, a 
dry cell battery, a few pieces of bell wire, 
and a knife switch are the rudiments of 
the miniature lighting system. 

Genius of this type should be acknowl- 
edged by the students, for it is not every 
school that can boast of having a real live 
inventor on its roll. 

Myron feels that his not caring to de- 
vote himself to science is going to be pretty 
hard on Mr. Edison. 


Miami (Florida) High Times. 


A good personal feature that a reporter 
noted and wrote. 
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Gare BAKER 


Editor, Bulldog Growl 
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EGBERT, WYOMING 


Leonarp Deck 
Assistant Editor, Bulldog Growl 


EDITING THE “BULLDOG GROWL” 


HERE are eighteen pupils in the high 

school that publishes the Bulldog 
Growl. The school is located in the 
little junction of Egbert, Laramie County, 
Wyoming. The town, having a popula- 
tion of only thirty, is not incorporated. 
It consists of one general store, depot, 
and seven dwelling houses. 

The district in which the school is 
located is eight by twenty miles and 
supports two consolidated schools and 
one rural school. The children are 
brought to school in motor buses. 

The paper’s first issue appeared in 
October, 1926. Through four years of 
practice in editing a school publication 
the Bulldog Growl has advanced from a 
one-column monthly hektographed paper 
to a two-column mimeographed paper 
with uniform headlines and thirty-three 
spaces to a line. The headlines of the 
most important articles are composed of 
two sentences. One is a sentence twenty- 
four spaces to a line. The other is a sen- 
tence of twenty, sixteen and twelve 
spaces respectively. The number two 
headlines are two lines of twenty and 
sixteen spaces, and the third headline used 


THE SCHOOL DISPATCH PAGE 
(Continued from page 5) 
issue of Nov. 7 a picture of the only girl 
in the manual training course at South 
High school was used in this way. With 
a bandsaw as a background, the girl was 
pictured completing a cedar chest. A 
drawing of a typical wood turning class 


is one line twenty-four spaces long. 

With the assistance of Miss Lorraine 
Hathaway, the faculty adviser, the editor 
makes assignments to any pupils of the 
school to write up the latest news or to 
be prepared to write about some event 
that is going to occur before the next paper 
comes out. These assignments are usually 
made on Monday, following the publica- 
tion of the paper, and are to be handed to 
the typist as soon as possible. 

The typist arranges the articles as they 
will appear on the finished page and when 
proof read he stencils them. They are 
then given to the “printer” who mimeo- 
graphs the pages. 

Pupils who do not contribute news to 
the paper help make the headlines, put the 
pages together, and address the papers. 
One hundred and thirty-five copies of 
each issue are made. Thirty of these go 
to other schools, over the country, who 
exchange papers with the Bulldog Growl. 
The other one hundred and five go to 
patrons of the school district (one to each 
family in the district). All expenses of 
publishing this paper are paid by the 
district. 


was placed below this illustration. 

In order to stimulate the interest of 
the staff, the Dispatch offered a prize of 
ten dollars to the managing editor who 


put out the best pages. The city editor 
will consider the amount and kind of news, 
whether the right stories are played up, 
the number of schools represented, and 


Besides the Egbert high school there 
are three grade schools in the district. 
Each of these schools contributes news to 
the paper. They are each allowed as 
much of one page in the paper as they 
desire. Each of these pages may carry a 
picture designed by one of their number. 

The assistant editor contributes to the 
editorial page. He also has charge of the 
cartoons. One pupil contributes the 
jokes. Nearly every one in high school 
does his share of work on each issue. 

An endeavor has been made to make 
the mimeograph paper as much as possible 
like a printed newspaper. The rules of 
journalism are followed, and a newspaper 
form is used. At first the paper was a 
monthly magazine and much larger than 
at present, but it was thought better to 
make it smaller, and publish it every two 
weeks, giving the patrons the news 
nearer to the time of happening. 

This newspaper is a member of the 
National Scholastic Press Association, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
and the Wyoming Interscholastic Press 
Association. 


the importance of editorials. The fact 
that school staffs must be reminded of their 
duties and occasionally pepped up is the 
only apparent weakness of this project. 

Although this is a new method, it has 
worked successfully so far. It not only 
develops journalistic ability, but it pro- 
motes interscholastic friendship. 
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NOTES 


Our Neglect 

Due to an oversight on the part of the 
editors, the most artistic cover of the 
January number of Tue Scuoor Press 
Review was uncredited. 

It was drawn by Miss Barnett, a stu- 
dent of the Julia Richman High School, 
New York City, and was used for an 
issue of their magazine, The Bluebird. 


The “‘Forge’”’ Prints Song Sheets 

The snappy songs at the luncheon of the 
C. S. P. A. convention at Mecca Temple 
were made possible through the courtesy 
of The Forge, the magazine of the Joseph 
Jenks Junior High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. 

An eight-page folder of their school 
songs was printed especially so that each 
delegate could voice his enthusiasm 
musically. Seven representatives, includ- 
ing Mr. Chester M. Dascombe, the 
principal of the Jenks School, were present 
at all meetings of the convention and at 
the luncheon. 

Three Columbia College boys, David D. 
Beveridge, Le Mar Mitchell, and William 
Blaisdell, led the music while Miss Elsie 
MacFarlane of Barnard played the accom- 
paniment. 


Junior High Speakers Introduced 

A formal appreciation is here given to 
Gilbert Brown and John Willard, two 
editors of High Lights, Central Junior 
High's magazine of New Rochelle, New 
York, who helped the C. S. P. A. at the 
convention by introducing speakers at the 
several junior high round table meetings. 


Publications Exhibited 


All publications entered in the annual 
C. S. P. A. competition were on view 
during the convention on the Campus in 
two exhibitions, both open to the public. 
Newspapers are displayed at the Casa 
Italiana while magazines are on view in 
the Social Room of John Jay Hall. 


Newspapers at Casa Italiana 


By Jor SNAVELY 
York-High Weekly York, Pa. 


Student newspapers from junior high 
schools, senior high schools and teachers’ 
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colleges, on display in the Casa Italiana, 
corner of Amsterdam Avenue and 117th 
Street, today drew sizeable crowds of 
onlookers. At least one issue of every 
paper entered in the contest was on exhibi- 
tion. 

A feature that attracted much attention 
was the display of cartoons, cuts, model 
stories and subscription campaigns, made 
by representative school papers through- 
out the country. Practically every known 
type of paper was represented: from 
handwritten or mimeographed, to elabor- 
ately printed ones; from two-column sheets 
to eight-column ones; from English papers 
to those written entirely in foreign 


languages. 


California Delegate Says New 
York is a Revelation 


By Tep We.p 
La Jolla Hi Tide La Jolla, California 


Well! Here we are in New York! It’s 
a long way from sunny southern Cali- 
fornia, but it’s worth it when you finally 
arrive here. I had heard so much about 
this city that I had become sceptical, but 
my fears were groundless. The city is a 
real revelation. 

It must be admitted that I didn’t come 
a couple of thousand miles for the press 
convention. I was back here already and 
this affair was merely a stroke of good luck, 
as I was with my family on business. 

My school is not only the furthest 
away, but it is probably the smallest 
represented. However, it is gratifying 
to see that we are following the same lines 
of journalism as the large eastern schools. 
This is, of course, a glorified county con- 
vention, but for its far-reaching influence, 
it has probably no parallel. 


Some Friday Features 

“A college education is the basis for 
success in future life,” said Captain D. S. 
Rooke, well known British aviator and 
writer, speaking before the afternoon ses- 
sion of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention Friday in the 
McMillin Theatre. “Boys planning to 
become aviators should continue with 
their school education and graduate from 
college before beginning actual commer- 
cial flying,” he stated. 

“Every pilot today must be his own 
navigator,” Captain Rooke continued, 
‘and to be a successful navigator one must 
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have an extensive education. Therefore 
I urge all of you to prepare an article for 
your respective publications urging a 
college education for all future aviators 
and aviatrixes. 


Urges Generous Attitude 

“Since you are the future journalists of 
this country, let me ask you to be generous 
in all your writings. The power of the 
press is so great that it has greatly retarded 
the advance of commercial flying in this 
country because of over-emphasis of air 
accidents and misplacing of the responsi- 
bility for airplane crashes,” he said. 

Captain Rooke went on to state that a 
generous press in the United States could 
easily bring about tremendous steps for- 
ward in the aviation industry, and, like- 
wise, that an unsympathetic press could 
greatly retard air progress. In closing, he 
suggested an enlightened journalistic atti- 
tude towards air travel as the solution of 
the immediate problems of aviation in this 
country. 


Cartoonist Speaks 

Following the aviation talk, Bob Con- 
nolly, cartoonist of the Bronx Home News 
and a former delegate to the convention, 
gave a short talk accompanied by deftly 
executed drawings. A major part of his 
presentation was devoted to drawing cari- 
catures of prominent personages of the day. 

Immediately following the morning ses- 
sion, the entire personnel of the conven- 
tion assembled on the steps of the Library 
for a group photograph. A _ special 
luncheon-meeting in the John Jay mezza- 
nine dining room for faculty advisers 
attending the convention followed. Mr. 
Charles F. Troxell, president of the F. A. 
A., presided. 

Special sectional meetings occupied the 
early part of the afternoon. Noted jour- 
nalists and experts on typography were 
present and discussed the various aspects 
of amateur journalistic endeavor. The 
meetings were reported for Spectator by 
delegates and the proceedings are re- 
counted in other columns of this issue. 

George Palmer Putnam, publisher and 
explorer, gave an illustrated lecture for the 
benefit of the delegates as the last feature 
of the afternoon. In his address, Mr. 
Putnam gave several interesting accounts 
of arctic expeditions in which he has 
participated. 

Spectator. 








OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press 


Association 


HE Official Style Book for the 

members of the Association has 
been prepared for a second edition by 
a committee consisting of: 


Cuares F. Troxetr, Chairman 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER 

LAMBERT S. GREENAWALT 
FLORENCE BARBER 

ALICE CHEEK 


They say, “No claim of originality 
or finality is made for this booklet, 
but its authors hope that its use will 
result in better written and more uni- 
formly edited school publications.” 


This is “No. 1”’ of a series of mono- 
graphs on topics relating to school 
publications which are now being pre- 


pared by the C. S. P. A. 


Place a copy in the hands of each 
member of your staff to create uni- 
formity in your issues. 


Fifteen cents a copy to members, 
Twenty-five, to non-members. 
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406 Joun Jay Hatt 
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4A McGraw-Hill Book 
Jor High School Courses in 


Journalism 


High School 
Reporting and Editing 


By Cari G. MILLER 


Instructor in Journalism and English, The Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 


McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts 
190 pages, 514 x 8, 11 illustrations, $1.60 
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An ideal text for high-school courses in 
journalism and applied composition. The abun- 
dance of practical and stimulating exercise 
material has won special praise. 


Professor Harry D. Kitson, of the Department 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, says about Miller’s “‘ High School Report- 
ing and Editing”: 

“This is an excellent piece of work. I like 
especially the idea of giving vocational guidance 
regarding the occupation of journalism in con- 
nection with instruction in the technique of the 
field. I wish teachers of vocational subjects 
would follow this practice. The exercises and 
illustrations are practical and illuminating. I 


am sure the book will have wide use, and I pre- 
dict for it a brilliant future.” 


All the material in the book has been tested 
and tried in the author’s classes for more than 
five years. The keynote of the book is how to 
make the school news interesting. All the dis- 
cussions on journalistic technique and practice 
hinge on how to arouse interest in the reader. 
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Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


Penn TERMINAL BUILDING 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE New York 
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